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ceeded better than those which were covered: 
White Sweet Water, White or Golden Chasse- 
las, White Frontignac, and Munier. All these 
withstood the winters of 1830 and 1831 without 
injury. Although the past winter was more se- 





THE VINE. 


The Genesee Farmer informs us, that 
‘most of the tender kinds of foreign varie- 
ties [of grapes] which were not buried last 
winter, were badly injured, which was ne- 
ver known to happen in the Genesee Coun- 
try before, since it has been settled.” Are 
we to understand from this, that even the 
render foreign vines generally withstood 
the severe winters of the Genesee Country 
witbout protection? Even here all tender 
foreign vines require more or less protection 
in winter; and, except in cities, where they 
have the shelter of high walls, and the tem- 
perature of a city atmosphere, most foreign 
vines are destroyed unless protected in some 
way. Very few of our native grapes re- 
quire this protection—indeed we know of 
none that do that are generally cultivated. 
Will the Genesee Farmer be good enough 
io inform us what kinds of foreign grapes 
have generally withstood the winters of the 
Genesee Country? We might draw use- 
ful conclusions from such information.— 
flow are we to account for the fact, that 
vines are uninjured in the Genesee and de- 


-troyed in Maryland by the inclemencies of 


winter? The Genesee Country is about 
four degrees directly north of Maryland, 
eonsequently the cold is much more intense 
than with us. If plants withstand the low 
‘semperature of that country and perish with 
us, therefore, it is clear thatit is not the cold 
weather that destroys them with us. What, 
then, is it? We have long thought that it 
was not so much to the severe cold, as _ to 
the frequent alternations of low and high 
temperature, that we ought to attribute these 
injuries. Generally, our winters exhibit a 
succession of freezing and thawing, often 
ilmost “day about;” consequently there is 


4 continual expansion and contraction of 


the sap vessels. Another cause of injury 
we apprehend may be found in the effects 
ff a warm sun on the frozen plant. After a 
hard frosty night, were we to shade our 
vines from the warm sun of the succeeding 
day, we are persuaded that much injury 
might be avoided. In any considerable 
vineyards, this would of course be imprac- 
iicable, but we would suggest that even 
there it might be done to some extent with 
no very great cost. Bass mats can gene- 
rally be procured at about twelve and a half 
cents each; one of these might be thrown 


vere, and injured vines more than any for many 
years, yet we examined a Munier vine a few 
days since, which remained on an arched trellis 
during the winter without any material injury, 
and is now loaded with a fine crop of grapes, — 
The vine was only three years old, and we think 
has at least one hundred and fifty clusters upon 
it. We have examined some sweet water grapes 
that were not covered, that produce a few clus- 








ters; but most of them that were left standin, 
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being taken up with the spade or trowel, which, 
if properly done, in cloudy weather, will but 
slightly check their growth. By a judicious 
proportion of the early Scarlets, Roseberries, 
Methvens and Bush Alpines, a constant suppiy 
of this most delicious and healthy fruit may be 
furnished for the table from June till November. 











were killed nearly to the ground. We examined 
some in the spring, which were merely taken 
from the trellis and laid upon the ground without 
covering, which were i«. as fine condition as those 
which had been covered. Most of our native 
grapes endure our winters perfectly weil. 

The Editor is undoubtedly aware that the win- 
ters in the Genesee Country, although much 
longer than they are in Maryland, are not so 
changeable. By examining our Meteorological 
table, he will find that for two months during the 
past mid-winter, the thermometer was rarely 
above the freezing point. During the last of Au 
rm the atmosphere on the south side of Lake 
Mntario becomes quite humid, and as winter ap- 
|proaches, is almost continually filled with frost 
jor snow, which prevents the rays of the sun 
from having that influence at mid-day, that it 
does as far south as Baltimore, where the atmos- 
phere is comparatively clear, and very few days 
pass but what trees are thawed, at least upun the 
south side, however severe the evenings may 
have been which preceded it. In the Genesee 
Country, there is not as much freezing weather, 
when the ground is bare, as at Baltimore, as the 
transition from autumn to winter weather is more 
sudden. After the ground has once become fro- 
zen in the fore part of winter, the frost rarely 
leaves it until it is covered with its “ fleecy man- 
tle,” after which, the ground beneath the snow 
becomes mostly thawed, and often remains so 
during much of the winter. From the changes of 
temperature which take place during the month 
of March, we think that tender plants suffer more 
in this latitude, than they do from the severity of 


the weather during the months of January and 
February. 




















STRAWBERRIES. 
A subscriber having requested information re- 














over each vine every morning after a hard 
frost, and removed and carefully housed in 
moderate weather. The vine that would 
not authorise such an expenditure of time 
and money, would surely not be worth pre- 
serving. 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR, 

The following are among the varieties of Eu- 
ropean Grapes, which have been cultivated in the 
village of Rochester and its vicinity, for several 
years past; and, although many have practiced 
covering them in the fall, others have allowed 
them to remain uncovered during the winter, and 
have even declared that they thought they suc- 


lative to planting out strawberries, we say, they 
should be removed as soon after the autumnal 
rains commence as is convenient, the ground ha- 
ving first been well prepared by deep trenching, 
manuring, &c. Strawberries require a deep, rich 
svil, rather moist than dry. Some prefer plant 

ing them in hills, atfrom fifteen to eighteen inch 

es distance; but we prefer putting them in drills 
about two feet asunder, and the plants about from 
four to six inches in the drills, according to the 
variety, some requiring more room than others. 
Where plants are only to be moved from one part 











FARMER’S WORK FOR OCTOBER. 
During the month of October, the farmer’s 
work consists rather in closing the business of 
the year, than in entering upon any new or hea- 
vy undertakings. With the exceptions of fall 
ploughing, planting trees, vines, &c. which are 
to pass to new accounts, almost every day’s labor 
consists in closing up the account with some par- 
ticular crop, and ought therefore to be accompani- 
ed with written observations, and calculations as 
tothe profit which it has produced. We are to 
suppose that his winter crops are sown, and the 
fences put in good repair about them, after which 
his attention must be divided among a multipli- 
city of objects, allof which claim his every day’s 
attention. First, we will suppose he sends to 
market a proportion of his wheat—in doing 
which, care should be taken that it is well clean- 
ed. Never carry a bad article to market, nor uv 
good one in bad condition. Every farmer, be- 
fore he goes to market with his wheat, should 
know what it is worth in New-York, and what 
the cost of transportation is, and having these 
points, allow a measurable profit for the merchant 
or miller, and demand the remainder. So with 
stock which you intend selling ; fix your price by 
the large markets, when alone, and not after the 
purchaser has arrived and told his story. 


In selecting the quantity of your stock for sale, 
always put your calculations upon paper—-a few 
evenings spent in making mathematical calcula- 
tions as to cost of feeding, probable price that 
your hay or grain may command in the spring, 
the present price which any particular creature 
will fetch this fall, and the probable addition to 
that price for spring market; all these should be 
made deliberately, and put down, that you may 
not be mistaken in fixing your price when a pur- 
chaser presents himself. We say a few evenings 
spent in this way will be found more profitable 
than double the number spent at the tavern quar 
reling about politics. 

When harvesting potatoes, never forget tha: 
you intend raising them another year. Not only 
gather them in season, put pay particular atten 
tion to the qualities of the several varieties. Put 
down these observations in writing, that you may 
not be mistaken at a future planting. Always 
separate potatoes at the time of digging, accord- 
ing to the several uses for which you intend them. 
Always price your potatoes by the price of corn 
—two bushels of potatoes will be worth as much 
to the farmer as a bushel of corn. 

During this month corn should be harvested. 
Always sort the ears when taken from the cart 
or wagon, and consider every sound earas cash 
laid by. Never feed out a good ear of corn as 
long as you have an unsound one on hand—nor 

















ever allow good ears to be spoiled by injudicious 











of the garden to another, they amply repay for 


cribbing. Much loss is often sustained by farm 
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ers, in feeding their sound corn to hogs, without 
making calculations which would fetch the most 
money, their hogs sold “on the foot,” and their 
corn by the bushel, or the pork when fattened 
withthe corn. Great attention is necessary in 
fattening stock for market this month, and one 
material point to be ascertained, whether more 
money can be realized, under all circumstances, 
by keeping them through the winter, or selling in 
the fall. 

The collecting of fruits, making of cider, &e. 
will need early attention. In proportion to the 
care bestowed upon these Operations, will be the 
comfort in use or the profit in sales. Fine fruit, 
brought to market in prime order, always com- 
mands a high price, and a glass of fine cider is a 
cheap, healthy and pleasant beverage, given with 
pride and received with pleasure by our friends, 
when a glass of poor cider would be given with 
that shamefacedness accompanying self-conviction 
of a wantof care on the part of the giver, recei- 
ved and drank by our friends out of compliment 
to us, at the same time their muscles declaring 
the falsehood of the declaration, “that it is very 
good.” No part of farming operations is con- 
ducted with less care than cider making, and 
none would repay it better. 

In the early part of this month, ground should 
be prepared for trees and vines which are to be 
transplanted. These should always be procured 
from the nearest nurseries, at which those varie- 
ties we intend to plant can be procured, as the 
sooner they can be planted after they are sae 











out of the ground the better. Long voyages are 
sure to injure trees, although packed with the 
greatest care; and trees cultivated in the same 
section of country where they are to be planted, 
from bearing trees whose qualities have been 
proved, are always to be preferred to those which 
are reputed in other countries as good, as it is 
found that a tree which will produce fine fruit in 
one climate may be worthless in another. 

The Garden, also, will demand some attention 
from those who wish to enjoy its product the co- 
ming year. Garden vegetables, as bects, carrots, 
parsnips and vegetable oysters, should be pulled 
in season, and packed in sand in the cellar for 


THE GENES 





winter use. Cabbages should either be buried, 





or have their roots set in earth in the cellar, that!) a : ' ' ; 
; i fres! \ tee ae ; jjexteusive weil-wooded parks, belonging to 
they may continue fresh and crisp. Al weeds! Lord Hare : 


and stalks should be taken from the garden, which! 
should be manured and trenched before winter. 
Lettuce and spinage should be sown early this 
month, if it has been neglected through Septem- 
ber. 





GRAPES. 








and proper treatment after. Persons unacquaint- 
ed with the culture, need but to visit a few vines’ 
in this village, to be convinced of the favorable 
climate we enjoy for producing this fruit. It is | 
a matter of some uncertainty, which can be pro- | 
duced at the lowest price, grape or apple juice, 
from a given piece of land, for a given number of 


years. 





SAVING SEEDS. 
This isan important business with every fir 


' 


mer and gardener, during the month of October. | 


There is scarce a seed grows in a well conducted | 
garden, but what, if properly saved, would com- 
mand as ready a sale, and at as fair a profit, as} 
wheat; and yet how many not only neglect to} 


f 


save forsale, but for themselves, and at the return | 


| 


of spring have to repair to the shops to procure a | 


yearly supply. 
TO DESTROY ANTS. 


A late number of the Southern Agriculturist | 


relates an instance where ants, which frequented 
a drawer in which sugar was deposited, were de- 
stroyed in consequence of a piece of camphor 
being placed in the drawer. A small piece pla- 
ced beneath a bed, it is said will destroy any bugs 
which may be about it. 





s“p Can any of our subseribers furnish us 


with the Memoirsof the New-York Board of Ag- 


ricullure, fora short time? We have not been 
able to procure a copy. 


t> The description of the La L'ayclle Plum | 


next week. 


ENGLISH COTTAGES. 

Mr. Z. Allen, of Providence, R.1. has recent- 
ly published a volume of Travels in Great Brit- 
ain, &c. The New- York American furnishes us 
with the following extract : 

Toshow that our tourist has an eye for 
the picturesque as well as the useful, we 
subjoin his sketch of English cottages, and 
the just comparison he institutes to their ad- 
vantage between them and the country 
houses, so full of pretension, and so devoid 
of comfort or neatness, which are too com- 
mon in the United States: 

Soon after leaving Leeds we passed the 
beautiful gardens and pleasure grounds, and 


wood. This nobleman is propri- 
etor of many thousand acres of valuable 
land in this vicinity, including the village 
of Harewood. His cottages are built of cut 
stones, and are tastefully ornamented with 
little garden plots, laid out in front of them. 
The truit trees covered with blossoms, and 
the creeping vines forming curtains of ver- 








We last year advised our friends that the wild 


grape of this country was valuable for making), 


dure, springled also with gay blossoms, 
nearly cover up some of the walls from 


et ai 4 hy : , Wn le — vo wer 
wine. Our opinions have not changed. We'|*!4""- hese simple and economical deco- 


therefore expect them to examine all vines within 
their respective neighborhoods, note their several 
qualities, and prepare to cultivate those they find 
most valuable. We will purchase from those 


rations of the country-house are more truly 
agreeable and atiractive to the eve than the 


stately portico, fashioned by the chisel of 


the sculptor. The neglect of these natural 


and cheap modes of improving the appear- 


articles readily applicable to close 


cand folly of the builders; and excite 
rather than admiration. Thus has a mis 
| guided taste often been the cause of useless 


who may have to spare, and pay from fifty cents | ance of farm-houses is lamentably common 
to one dollar per bushel, according to quality, and | in the United States, where the pride of the 
would be glad to receive specimens of the pro- | Occupants too often leads them to incur the 
duce of particular vines, with descriptions of ©XPense of ereciing great houses, often three 
their products, location, &c. We can make our | > OTS high, to lift up their exposed naked 


own wines, and ata cheap rate, and the profite|{00's; without a tree ora shrub to throw a 
gratefulshade about them. In frequent in- 


will be sure to those who engage in it. if : ; ‘ 
sage in it, if a good | stances these tall houses remain with un- 


° = | 
hed rooms, and with several windows 


selection of vines is made at the commencement, | fini 
u 
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Sept. 29, 1939. 


or with 
or other 
ty. : the oper 
Whilst surveying the aside of 
their hearts their lofty unfinished structures 
‘the proprietors are not aware that such 
builciugs appear to most persons of judg- 
ment al once as Monuments of the 


| closed by boards instead of glass; 
. ’ 
‘broken panes stuffed with old hats, 


i chinks. 


pride 
pity 


expense for the purpose of attempting plea. 
sing architectural Singieye in the country 
‘where a more agreeable result might have 
beeu attained in a simple and cheaper Way. 


| —-The building, however low and humble. 


which is embosomed by trees, and the walls. 
however rough, that are screened by a eq; 
iain of the honey suckle, trumpet floyer, o, 
other creeping vines, with a small pateh o 
‘cround in front of them containing a fey 
seommon wild flowers, display in the e yy 
try a far more attractive appearance. A 
trifling cost bestowed on these cheap nan, 
ral embellishments will allow the propries, 
to adapt the size or plan of his edifice to hi, 
‘own convenience, in point of internal a; 
' rangements, whiist he may diminish the ey 
| pense commonly sacrificed in architectura! 
| decorations for ornamenting the exterior t 
| please the eye of strangers. This village js 
rendered so neat in appearance from the 
‘taste thus bestowed, that it might serve fora 
‘'model of a poet’s description of rural resi 
| dences. 
|| Inanote to this passage, it is well said; 
|| [fit were not trespassing upon the dome 
tic province of the fair of the United State: 
\it might be suggested to their consideration 
‘'thatalthough they are themselves the mos! 
attractive objects, in the palace as well « 
the cottage, yet the home where they ar 
destined to preside, and dwell with hus 
bands, children, or brothers, will lose non 
of its charms to induce absent ones to re 
turn to it, if associated in recollection wit!. 
/over mantling vines and flowers; and th 
bright eyes and dimpling smile of the love 
liest maiden, will not be seen to disadvan 
tage at the window overhung with hone 
suckles and roses. 


; 


From Fessenden’s Edition of Moubray on Cows & 
COWS. 

It is presupposed that a dry and comfort 
able cow-nousr has been provided, contain 
ing a stall or two, and a calf-pen, and itis 
recommended, in the General Treatise o 
Cattle, to confine the hinder legs of a cow. 
whilst milking, as well as the head, the fo: 
mer of which is most securely effected 5; 
two stunips of wood fixed in the ground, iu 
which the hinder legs may he strapped.- 
They who aim at perfect security, as near! 
as that may be obtained, will perhaps be ip 
duced to make it a rule, never to milk a co, 
with her head and legs at liberty ; but most, 
as has always been the practice, will inciint 
to put contidence in the quiet cow; mabj 
such, however, have I seen accidentalls 
kick down a swituiming pail of milk, an¢ 
that may very probably happen when the 
article, being scarce, is of the most conse- 
quence—the unfortunate atiendant, male OI 
iemale, then marches into the house, witha 
grave step, a long face, an apology, and a” 
empty pale. 

The provision of roon for the cow must 
be looked upon as the prime concern 1D the 


; . 4 iy 
|dairy business, for such a constant 4 
draught upon the animal juices cannot 
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answered, but by aid of the most ample sup- 
ly, even to satiety, of nutritious and suc- 
oulent victuals ; not that, according to the 
absurd notions of many persons, keep reg- 
ulates and equalizes milking, be the breed 
whatever it may, since in some breeds, the 
keep turns to milk, in others to beef; but 
hecause the truest and largest milker will 
very soon lose that precious faculty without 
proportionate, that isto say, high feeding. 
iXeep short and meanly, and your milk and 
butter produce will be in exact proportion, 
and the cow, when dry, emaciated and of 
little worth. 

A farmer, some years since, kept cighteen 
-ows upon a common, and was often oblig- 
od to buy butter for his family. The comm- 
mon was inclosed, and the same person sup- 
olied his family amply with milk and but- 
rer, from the produce of four cows well 
kept. 

Great Milkers seldom carry any flesh up- 
m their bones, and are perhaps as seldom 
made fat, but they pay as they go, and nev- 
er retire in our debt. The difficulties in 
‘ow keeping are these: the expense of their 
(vod is considerable, more especially with 
respect to any which must be purchased, 
ind if the produce be inconsiderable, it may 
he a losing concern. You may be feeding 
a sparing milker into flesh, and if you stint 
her, or allow only ordinary food, you get 
neither flesh nor milk. 

Amateurs in this line should procure the 
largest milkers, and | had almost said give 
hem gold could they eat it. In this case,it 
‘may be depended on, milk is always of 
nore value than the best cow-food, which 
- the jit; and a cow, the natural tendency 
{ which is to breed milk, will convert all 
nourishment, however dry and substantial, 
nto that fluid; in tact, will require such so- 

| kind of nourishment, to support her 
trength, and stimulate her to procreation, 
i whieh otherwise, great milkers are very 
int to he deficient, and frequently to miss 
heir bulling at the proper season. But 

iould grain be allowed, oats are the most 
oper: they should be ground or bruised, 
ad moistened with water, as the cow would 
therwise swallow the oats whole, which 
uld not only fail in giving nourishment 

if might be productive of obstruction and 
ase. -Fine pollard, also, moistened o 
mashed, is a nourishing food; the mileh 
‘ow. however, should always have exercise, 
ilit is more especially necessary, when 
-straordinary and substantial food 1s ailow- 


Another great object for our crack cow- 
aster and lady of the snug rural mansion, 
sto have milk, cream and butter, ina gen- 
rous abundance and high quality, through- 
it the winter, as well as the summer sea- 
n:; and of these, if they will take care 
-nough to walk in our old and well trodden 
ths, they will not fail. The method is by 
itrivine to havea fresh milker in the win- 

, withan ample store of the best provis- 

us for the season. 

Summer feeding—and let it always be 
ecolleeted, that economy is the leading fea 
ture of our plan. Natural grass is the first 
and best of all food for our domestic ant- 
inmals. Of the artificial grasses, /ucerne 
stands first, and green tares are a very suc 
culent and nutritious food for milch cows. 
The saving method of managing grass, and 
it will be found excellent eeonomy where 
the proprietor may have only a small close 
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ised. It isa piece of extravagance to allow 





from the tread of the cows, and to cut the|| good, and help to make capital winter but- 
grass as soon as of sufficient length and sub- ter. Cabbages may be given moderately, 
stance, and carry it to them ; no more being | but ¢wrneps make thin milk and bad butter, 
cut at once than can be consumed in a day, | in spite of all the nostrums which have been 
chee 2 being made in the morning.— || recommended as preventives. The misera- 
wi ody age throughout the season,and | ble practice of giving oil-cake to cows, in- 
as late in the autumn as any growth can be | sures greasy, unsubstantial, ill-scented but- 
obtained. — | ter, andhas a similar effect on veal. When 
‘ According to Mr. Curwen’s experience, | substantial food appears necessary, a daily 
some years since, three acres of grass coy freypene feed of oats broken, or fine pol 
and carried, applied thirty = gh Agha i ay i lard, moistened with bison is most proper. 
two stone each, or twenty-eight pounds,|) With the two cows in i 
2 5 s 1 ay ? 
curing two hundred days. He observes|| kept well ay eae ooame erties 
g red days. Te observes | kept well, a breeding sow, or two or three 
that, to have supplied them with two stone | young pigs ; and should the proprietor de- 
of hay each, oe the same period, would | sire a specimen of the finest milk-fed pork, 
nave required seventy-five acres of land jor || he may feed a pi ski i 
lits sendadiions Autken have grazed such a the CE ie apg Re gen age Aig 
number of cows at liberty, that length of|| barley or pea-meal, making it thoroughly fat 
time, it is obvious, must have taken a very | in two months. 
considerable number of acres. ‘To enable! Mfi/ch beasts should never be exposed by 
the meadow to support this exhaustion from |! x/g/t to the inclemency of the winter sea- 
the seythe, it should be cleared at the end}! son, which chills them, and dries up part of 
. . "W é . . " 
of every autumn, from all kinds of weeds their milk, keeping them backward in all 
— ema and a seeds of ~~ eens. At any rate, they should 
est kinds, cast upon the bare places. A|jhave a well littered shed, in which they 
coat of good manure should be then allow-| may repose in comfort, and with their loins 
CRF y re} . ’ 
ed, consisting of all that can be collected | dry—a matter of great consequence to their 
from the household, or procured elsewhere, |! health 
; ee, ak? te : 
mixed up and augmented with virgin earth.|| The annual consumption of food per cow 
The garden will assist with its superfluity || of grass and hay, if turned to grass, is from 
in feeding the cow,and lettuces, as a change || one acre toan acre anda half of pasture in 
of diet, will help to force the secretion of| the summer, and froma ton to a ton anda 
milk. Should the green food scour the cow,| half of hay inthe winter. A cow may be 
a small quantity of good hay must be allow- jjallowed two pecks of carrots per day. The 
ed daily. ‘grass being cut and carried, will economize 
The few advocates for the econoiical)it full one third. 


mode of feeding cows, always direct them] * in 
“5, ag be. ; i itk- W orks—Dedham ss, Sept. 14. 
ito be kept entirely in the house, both sum-|!__ Our cood]  towa. af 1 F smog a 
mer and winter, a practice to which Ihave}; © Batty oe Pas oe 
and winter, a pri ° justly celebrated for the manufacture of 
istrong Objections, not only on the score of 3144 Gintment and other nostrums bids fair 
the animal’s heaith and comfort, but that! | \5 tare the lead of all othet taWes in ts 
. . « - c 
|have always experienced exercise abroad to|| ...ntry in the manufacture of a much more 
Fr , a vw “a. mh b A ) , | ; 
manage me, woe yg ys we noble and important article--that of Silk.— 
icows lay be imhe on comin LJ * vis thea at — 
‘waste, toremain or come home at their li-! Through the untiring Po Gc heme of our 
get Phage townsman Jonathan H. Cobb, Esq. ther hith- 
lberty, being fed to the full, with cut STASS, | erto neglected branch of indu stry has b 
orning and evening, with the constant); pat wal Oey 8 0 
oe a ee - a_| brought to a degree of perfection which 
caution of allowing them shelter in the fly _ does honor not only to the manufacturer and 
to the town, but to the State. Mr. C. has 

















lseason. ‘They may lie abroad during the 


| ne - a? “> =e all r E ; 
summer nights, in a well littered yard, OF | cveral thousand mulberry trees, but the 
secure waste, a sufficiency of cut grass be-) , 


‘ne at their command. Pure water is of quantity of silkhe grows is very inconsidera- 
as. eebontipneg ce Mein , | ble, in comparison with what he manufac- 
great consequence to the health and produc-| tyres, His spinning machinery, propelled 
tiveness of the cow. If one beast Grivel. water power. is adi ble of Aid i +. Beton 
ithe other, always at feeding times tie up the |? We 1th acct aie ere 
_s | !nually 1000 »ounds of silk for the loom.— 
Pee tee te ce gh neni The3 Messrs. Golden and Mr. Hardy, now 
hiner Soding. Whe chief dependence ine. Cobbs employ, are tom hand 
:s Jad “ye ***!'and have had much experience in the silk 
must be either grown at home, or purcha-| }yciness, There area number of looms in 
| operation in this town, and in several neigh 
: ; ; | horingtowns;’these are worked by hard, and 
is worth more than hay, but should the ne-' in most instances by persons in their own 
cessity exist of using straw, none other ts! ahodes , 
fit than oat straw. Rowen, or atter-math, |/° ™ —— 
is generally supposed to force milk, but in| Treasury Department, Sept. 18, 1832.- 
poor pastures perhaps the first crop may be} The Secretary of the Treasury has received 
preferable ; and I have lately been informed) some seeds of the Teak T'ree, recently bro’t 
by a London cow-keeper, a good feeder, that) from Calcutta by Capt. Land. The great 
he has discontinued giving rowen to his} value of the timber particularly for ship 
cows, finding the best hay most profitable.! building, renders the introduction, of this 
Carrots are an excellent winter food, indeed |! tree into the U. States an object of interest. 
the best of the root kind; mangold or beet|| And in the hope that it may be successfully 
also, affords a plentiful supply ; which last, jcultivated in some of the southern parts of 
however, must be dispensed with caution,|/ the United States, a few of the seeds will be 
cows having been /hoven by it. If potatoes ‘transmitted to any gentleman who may be 
be given to cows, they should be steained | willing to make t e tria!. 
or baked; those who venture to give them] Dictamus Frravinelia.—There is a sin- 
raw and mashed, should allow hay with | daworc phenomenon attendant on this pun 


a good milch cow dry straw, because milk 


them. as in the raw state and freely dispen-|/gently-fragrant plant. If, after a very hot 
sed. they seldom fail to bring the securing ||day, a flame be applied near the blossom, 











or two, is to keep it constantly shut,and free} 


rot on cows. Bruised furze-tops are very Vits exhallation will blaze beautifully. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER, Sept. 29, 1239, 
{ 
mon remark, that but for the vexation of finding 
~~ foceasional new ones, it is an easy matter for 
ro yp obese those who have no over-grown patches, to keep 
Me. re 8 aameeiaill “ th no print- their farms clear of Canada thistles. A hast! Water is a good conductor of electric fluid 
; . denseyten Ottaite plant has probably always formed the nucleus of | hence humid vapors from the earth convey 
ed remarks on the subject of ying . |\the largest patch, and might be destroyed by one} jt to the high regions of the atmosphere, wh 
thistles, by covering with straw, chaf, &e. 1 in-t n-full of straw, pressed down with a few)/the vapors, condensing in the form of p my 
fer either that this method is not generally known stones. The above practice was confined to|| condense the electric fluid with oe Pits “% 
and practiced, or (more hd baby) that x hes been small patches, say from three rods to three paces | giy, through which it ascended bein de , 
condemned without a as trie. ew " nap neem in diameter, yet will doubtless apply to any eX-|) ved of its moisture, becomes a feeding 
very successfully practiced in this vicinity for a tent for which the materials can be procured. 1) or, rendering the cloud an insulated body ““ 
messi ¢ yoo, oe — some 2°"! have never known it to fail, except when perform- | the clouds continue to contract into a smaller com- 
count of it—and I think it best to state strictly ed in that slovenly manner, by which any meth- | pass, the electric fluid becomes more echt. 
my own experience. The first I discovered wasil od of eradicating only tends to increase those | ted, and presents all the phenomena of a highly 
i _ z a ree Parsee sag plants. To conclude, whatever may be the va- charged insulated conductor, tending to dischar 4 
Having ores sdagamenr parser eOens Ge ent lue of the above remarks, they do not admit Of|| with violence when a receiving conductor ng 
focated with straw, upon threshing my seed wheat, contradiction. ‘To the sceptical, I would offer an || sents sufficiently near. Such discharges fre. 
[ applied the straw above and around them to the inspection of perhaps fifty patches in this viciné || quently pass from one cloud to another or ‘ad 
depth of four or five feet—-aaw no more of them ty, either in process or in a state of extinction.— || the clouds to the earth; and in this ens such) 
—and at the expiration of a year, spread the It is with a reluctance conquered only by a sense|| bodies as happen to intercept its poh e 
straw and Ploughed Gs hes. Up anding “lof duty, that I offer this dry, egotistical detail, in|) come subjects of its tremendous energy. The 
ee orp poly. + the hope that its publication may tend to check |) electric fluid always takes the shortest rout, wher: 
meter, I filled my hay rack with chaff, and cover: |} 16 growth of a plant which threatens to hold di-| its conductors are equally good; but ey ee 
S 6 0 8 ee See, & vided empire over our fair and fruitful fields,— || give it so much more facility, that it will follow 
pace tefpaimen. co -aped vig Bermy ond leaving them loaded with this primeval curse,—|| them in a circuitous route, rather than shorter, 
August many grew UP, which I frequently and an inheritance scarce worth the acceptance of Our|| the distance through a worse conductor ; hene: 
easily extracted, grtaping them low by the stem,|! successors. Respectfully, &c. \the metals are a medium by which we may 
and equalizing the chaff as their appearance in- JOHN M’VEAN. || avert it from our buildings in an indirect line, — 
po aren tae ™ git. ~ Bee Wheatland, Sept. U1, 1832. Writers well versed in the science of electr; 
C : r, . ° , . 
Mali cen Selle at hncver, olliced FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. mgs oy phat ba Py cagacntarye 
ieee cameaaalghaaGUR, T cxrared thar LIGHTNING RODS. | gether by bending the ends in the form of link 
in September with lime rubbish, to the depth of ' Mad pang pe oad BL ascng ang te and erected so as to make the shortest distancc 
eight or ten inches. They grew through andj|\'S 2&F8 no ’ —- S; 


from the summit to the earth, yet considerable 
out-side the same fall, and in May following had ing filled with materials highly combustible, are|| curves may be admitted where necessary. The 
’ tod 


COMMUNICATIONS. 














proach when the discharge becomes instantane 


ous. The earth may be considered its grand re 
ceptacle, or prime conductor. 
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increased ten fold, when I applied a covering of generally consumed when struck by lightning, top should terminate in a point three or four feet 
’ D . . . ° fi aa 
straw, which destroyed them the same year. I while other buildings sustain less injury; some’ 


higher than the highest part of the building — 
have subsequently used straw only, and with uni- of the principal timbers generally conduct the flu-| Some have thought it necessary to point the rod 
am 6 . Endeavoring to ascertain the mi- id to the earth, and if it does not come in contact |) with steel, but this is not the case. Others have 
nimam quantity necessary to destroy them, and with materials more combustible than wood, it coated the point with silver or gold to prevent 
from considerable practice and observation, 11|P258¢S off, leaving its path more or less marked } rusting; but the bare iron is perhaps equal to ved 
have formed the following conclusions —that the with shattered ruins without any appearance of|| other substance; and I presume the revolving 
best time to cover them is when they are in the fire. i ae seasons of an hundred years will not so oxidize 
full maturity of their growth, or as soon thereaf- In reply to the inquiries of H., in the 34th|| the point as to impair its effects. To support the 
ter as materials can be procured-—that the best No. of the Farmer, I would mention some of the rod, wooden blocks of two inches thick should be 
materials are, first, flax straw or rubbish ; second, leading principles that govern the motion of the } nailed to the building, to which it should be fas 
chaff; third, straw; that decomposed materials electric fluid, which will render the theory of|| tened by iron staples; care however .should be 
act only as a manure; therefore, whatever the conductors intelligible. taken that hone of these fastenings are within a 
material, it should be fresh, that it may go through | fuot of the joints of the rod. The conducting 
the process of decomposition after it is applied—||the earth, passing silently and imperceptibly || Power Of the metal is evidently less when form 
that to prevent the horizontal growth of the plant, ||through most substances, which are therefore | ed into links, than in a continusus rod ; and vom 
it is proper to secure the outer edges effectually,||called conductors. Of these, the metals stand) ® strong charge passes the linked junction of tw: 
by first placing the straw at least four feet beyond} first, as conducting it with the greatest facility. | rods, It generally shows its passage by a later 
the extreme plants, and afterwards filling up the||Certain other substances form considerable bar-|| 8P@'k, both visible and sensible to the touch — 
center, and walking over it to compact the straw.||riers to its progress, and are hence called non-|| Such sparks might possibly do injury if emitte: 
This done, I have always succeeded in destroy-|jconductors, among which are resin, glass, dry | # the staples, but they will not be projected = 
ing them with one and a half to two feet deep ef|jair, &c. When the fluid passes places occupied | the solid parts of the rod. Some have insulate: 
straw, when fresh. Through this covering, when||by non-conductors, it becomes insensible, by pro- || he rod by placing short, thick, glass tubes 10 a“ 
first applied, they will sometimes penetrate, and|jducing light and sound. It naturally tends to staples for it to pass through ; others recomment 
require to be occasionally extracted, until it be-|/diffuse itself equally through all contiguous con- || °¥"g the staples with two or three folds o! 
comes sufficiently compact to exclude the light||ductors. When one conductor is separated from || Woolen cloth, besmeared with melted pitch; ol 
and air. It is probable that patches of long stand-||others by a non-conductor, it is said to be insula-|| ‘hink these precautions unnecessary, and the a 
ing and vigorous growth, may require a deeper||ted. When an insulated conductor contains an | '€t Objectionable. The foot of the rod should be 
covering, yet, in this manner, I have destroyed|| excess of the electric fluid, it imparts it to such! inctined from the building, and descend a few 
twelve patches within the last seven years; andjjas have less, when they approach sufficiently inches into the earth; and if for a barn, nee 
1 candidly believe the whole expense (excluding{near, presenting a brilliant spark and a sharp} %'"@W 1s liable to fall around it, the lower en 
the materials) has not exceeded one day’s labor}/sound. Conductors of a pointed form receive |Should be enclosed in a box three inches _ 
for one team and two hands, with perhaps three|jand discharge the fluid in a continued stream, '|!"Side, and four or five feet long, set in a hee 
hours spent in extracting plants that have grown}]and at greater distances, than bodies of a round- | position, having the upper end nailed to the build 
through. My next neighbor has destroyed thir-fish form: on the contrary, conductors of the lat- | 9g, and the lower end sunk in the earth. 
teen patches in the same manner: and itis acom-fter form must make a comparatively near ap-|| ‘To what extent a single rod will protect a large 



































This volatile substance universally pervades 
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yuilding, it is impossible to say. What has been a- 
yove proposed is susceptiLle of demonstration by ex- 
periments familiar to every person who is aequain- 
ted with electricity ; and we know that with a ve- 
ry simple apparatus, we can draw the lightning 
from the clouds, and observe its motions, in con- 


formity to the above stated laws, from which we! 


are certain, that a rod is a protection to what is 
immediately about it, but at five hundred feet dis- 
‘ance, probably it would have little or no effect ; 
and it may be presumed, that the effect at one 
hundred feet will be less then at fifiy feet. For 
a building One hundred feet in length, I would re- 
‘ommend one rod, having its point to rise five feet 


above the center of the building, being bent at! 


the ridge so as to lay on the roof to the eaves, 
where it should take another bend to the earth; 
or L would have a straight rod at each end of the 
yuilding. Perhaps the most effectual security 
would be a rod at each extremity, erected in the 
ordinary way, and connected together by another 
rod passing the whole length of the building on 
the ridge, and havmg two or three perpendicular 
points projecting from it at equal distances. 

For dwellings, tae point of the rod should be 
placed near the chimney, and particularly to that 
chimney where fire is kept during the season of 
lightning, because the heated air which rises 
from a fire is a conductor, and has, in various in- 
stances, conveyed the fluid down. S. C. 

Linden Hill, 9 mo. 4, 1832, 

P. S. If the above communication is not al- 
eady too long, you may add the following table 
f a few of the best conductors and non-conduct- 
irs, which are arranged according to their pow-! 
‘rs of conducting or resisting. 
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| grain of some kind has been strewed. It is a 
legitimate member of the same (natural) wheat 
family, and is very tenacious of its family con- 
| nections, or of its kindred blood, and seems total- 


| gers. 

Flax also has its counterfeit, or its degenerate 
offspring, the same as wheat. It has both chess 
and yellow seed, while wheat has chess and 
smut. That there is a striking affinity between 
these generate and degenerate plants, no obser- 
ving practical farmer can for a moment doubt.— 
And their exclusion from each other by artificial 
classification, can have but little influence to de- 
stroy this affinity. 

It would be gratifying to me, and doubtless to 
many subscribers to the “ Farmer,” were this 
subject more fully (and fairly too) investigated, 
and the truth or falsity of either opinion tested 
by experiments and observation, and the “ popu- 
lar error,” so called, either confirmed or refuted 
by facts, (I mean practical facts) rather than by 
speculative (though sound) logical deductions 
and inferences, drawn from theories, based in the 
onset, and resting in the end, on mere matters of 
opinion. 

I humbly conceive, that comparisons or similes, 
substituted for argument, when there is_no simi- 
larity in thetwo cases, can have but little or no 
influence with those who are in the habit of think- 
ing for themselves. 

With due deference, I must beg permission to 
dissent from the opinion, and the force of argu- 
ment, too, of D. T., on the subject of chess ori- 
ginating from wheat. 








We may as well argue that, because stones do 








| ly indisposed to have any fellowship with stran- 
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| and smut mill, and enclosed it with a tight board 
fence, six feet high, (and even “ wei! proportion 

|ed”) but that it would have produced chess the 
same &s it now did. 

That wheat actually turns to chess, I do no 
‘pretend positively to assert; but that it is in- 
idebted to it for its origin, I do firmly believe; 
and something more powerful and convincing 
| than mere arrogant and pedantic show of superi- 
|| or literary acquirements, or even ridicule, (“ as the 
} last resort”) must be resorted to by wise men, be 
fore “ fools” will be convinced by their flummery. 
|| Butto conclude. On one point, I fully agree 
‘with all who have written upon this subject, viz. 
| That itis through the carelessness, slovenliness 
and heedlessness of farmers, that is the secondary 
cause of chess growing with, or originating from, 
wheat. And were farmers to sow good and 
clean seed, on suilable land, properly prepared 
,and well got in, and suffer no injury to the crop 
while growing, they would not be troubled much 
with this degenerate offspring, nor with smut ei 
ther, although they enclose it with only good rail 
fence, but five and a half feet high. 

| And now, Mr. Editor, the above remarks are 
doubtless too coarse for a place in the “ Parmer;’ 
jand were it not for the many calls on all practi- 
cal farmers to contribute something, even “ if not 
so well written,” [ should not have hazarded an 
jattempt. I am an “illiterate rustic,” (if you 
| please) and had this subject been fairly met and 
ingeniously and learnedly handled, 1 should not 
have troubled you with this sheet. ZeBra. 

| Bristol, Ontario Co., N. ¥ 
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FOR THE GENESEK FARMER. 


Conductors. Non-conductors. not turn to potatoes, molasses can not turn to vi-||  ‘T} Prete on sine senda 

| eS, 1eré are many plants, more particularly o 
All the metals. Shell lac. | negar, as that because shecp do not turn to swine, || mong the Crucifera (turnep, stock gilliflowey, 
Charcoal well burnt. Amber. | wheat can notturn to chess. And for aught I see, | &c,) which I should be discouraged fiom cultiva 
Plumbago. Resin. || the force of argument is equal in both cases.— ting in my garden without the assistance of 
Strong acids. Sulpher. | And yet one is a matter of fact, and the other is|/ chickens in destroying the insects. This is the 
Metalic qres. Wax. || not. { third season that I have employed them for this pur- 
Animal fluids. Jet. | Because chess is not always found with wheat, || pose. I discharge the hen from her prison as 
Water. Glass. i by no means proves but that it originates from |; soon as the chickens are large enough to stay 
Living vegetables. Diamond. | it. Some farmers raise smut, while others raise || comfortably by themselves through the night; for 
Living animals. Transparent gems. none; this by no means proves but that sm they learn to take care of themselves during the 
Smoke. : Raw silk. | owes its origin to wheat. Itonly proves that Bo- ‘day, within a short period after their introduc 


Most stones. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
CHESS AND WHEAT—AGAIN. 
‘Thou fool! that which thou sowest is not 
juickened, except it die: And that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, 
mt bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of 
some other gi ain.”’— St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv 36, 37. 


,are unable to trace nature through all her myste- 
rious windings. 
When I find theories clashing with facts, I 


lis an incontrovertible fact, that chess does grow 


| where nothing but wheat was sown. 


| A few years since, I sowed one acre of wheat 


“Does Chess originate from Wheat?” I an-|| fine crop of chess, with straw enough for twenty- 


wer, yes, the opinion of botanists to the contra- 
‘y, notwithstanding. Why do you believe so? 
Not because my neighbor told me so,” but be- 
‘ause facts, well attested facts, seem atany rate to) 





five bushels per acre, had it been wheat. ‘There 
was but a few scattering heads of wheat among 
it, excepting where a coal pit had been burned a 
few years previous; and on that, there was no 


warrant such a conclusion. Butdo you not know ||chess, but handsome and clean wheat. This 
that Botanists will not let it have a place even in || was a stubborn fact forme. The residue of the 


the same class with wheat? Yes, I do: and if 
they, by their Velo, can stop its growth with 
wheat, I will readily yield assent to their authori- 
ty. 

Why does chess grow with wheat and with 
no other crop? If it originates like all other 
weeds, why does it not grow spontaneous like 
‘hem? I believe it never grows except where 


field I sowed to rye, which was tolerably clear 
from chess, excepting a few wet places, where it 
was, like the one of wheat, nearly all chess, — 
Now I cannot easily be convinced that “ my old 
cow brought” and sowed this chess “from my 
neighbor's stack or field.” Neither do 1 believe 
that, had I carried my seed wheat to Rochester, 
and had it passed through the long rolling sieve | 











yield to the latter and reject the former. And it | 


on wheat stubble. The next year it produced aj 


|monly become troublesome by meddling with 
/matters not committed to their charge, more espe 
| cially by scratching; and then we expel them 





| As one brood after another is brought into the 


|garden, we have alwaysa supply of these busy 
‘creatures, during the season. 
|| Some weeks ago I was on the point of turning 

out @ brood, when in consequence of mowing an 
adjoining meadow, the grass hoppers came into 
the garden in overwhelming numbers: and J 
foresaw that unless these insects could be quiekly 
dispossessed, greatdamage mustensue. I imme 
\diately changed my purpose. Instead of expel- 
,ing the inmates, a few large chickens from the 
‘outside were admitted, and the activity of the 
whole corps was brought into full play. The 
|| grass hoppers were chased and destroyed in eve- 
ry direction; and in a short time the whole colo- 
ny disappeared, We have since removed those 
chickens, leaving a brood of smaller size to guard 
the premises against stragglers. 

Ihave written this in consequence of the last 
communication of Utmus, Grass hoppers are 
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pie them to remain; also, his setting them 
|instead of selling, as in all probability the crop of 
grapes the next year, allowing they are carefully | 
amesinbied this fall, would produce more money }; 
‘than the sale. They may be removed and pru- | 


also very plenty in this quarter, and on some gar- 
dens their depredations have heen serious ; ‘but 
the drouth at Buffalo must have been severer 
than with us. We have not suffered on hat ac- | 
count within the last month or six weeks: the | 
rains without flooding have been abundant, and 
the pastures are fresh and green. se 
Greatfield, Cauuga Co., 9mo. 7, 1832. 








-on the ground in the sun some time, before cut- 
‘OR THE GENESEE FARMER. ; 
. : ung them short for setting. Cuttings from Ame- 


THE CHINESE MULBERRY. | rican grapes should be set in the fall. As to the 
I procured last spring from New-York, two of ent at which they should be pruned, much || 
the Chinese Mulberry trees, (Morus mutlticaulis) | depends upon the strength of the vine. For! 
one only of which lived. 
season of lingering, became thrifty, and 
crown to an extent much beyond my expectations. 
Itnow exhibits itself in the form of avery beau- 
tifal tree. I have put down six of its lower 
limbs to form roots, and besides this, have taken | 
from it more than fifty buds, which have been 
inserted in the common White Mulberry. Near- | ber of shoots are sufficient for forming a 
ly the whole of these buds appear to have taken | head, When vines are pruned in the spring, it 
well; but, as they are tender, many of them swol- |) should be done before the sap begins to circulate, 
len, and apparently on the point of sending out) otherwise they bleed until the buds have burst, 
shoots, J am aware they will be in danger of de-') and young leaves begin to elaborate the sap, af- 
struction by the frosts of winter. I think some- 
thing should be done for their protection. Will) 
Mr. Goo'lsell advise me in this case? My buds |’ gined, it being mostly confined to the buds, which 
are all inserted near the ground, none of them | bee me wet and soaked with the exuding sap. 
more than four inches from it. Can they be pro- As to the management of the Isabella vine, it is 
teed without harm, by hauling up the ground | yery simple, little else being required than annual 
about them so as to cover the buds ? Or will it} | pruning and training, to ensure a regular and 
be better to tie cloths or rags about them for pro-|/ abundant crop. There are vines in this village, 
tection? Need any thing be done for their pro- | which have had but two years growth since set- 
tection? If so, what should it be? If Mr. | ting, which have now upon them more than six- 
Goodsell, or any correspondent of the Genesee || ‘ty pounds of grapes. 
Farmer, will answer, he will oblige me, and not) tive 
mnliksely, benefit others as well as myself. 
Sept. 21, 1832. DAN BRADLEY. | 
Nore —By raising a mound of earth so as to|| 
completely cover the buds, there will be little dan- 
ver of their being injured by the frosts of winter. | 


has |) six good buds would be sufficient, 


maining may be allowed from twelve to twenty. 
‘Those buds should be left upon the strongest 
‘shoots, prefering them which started nearest the 
cround. 
are sufficient upon each shoot, andthe same num- 


a 
good 


iter which it will cease. The injury done toa 


This grape is a hardy, na- 
American grape, needs no protection, and 
|| will thrive in any tolerably rich and dry soil. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
AGRICULTURAL PREMIUML 
Mr. Goopsett—As the arguments in favor 
of the trasmutation of wheat into chess appear 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
ISABELLA GRAPE. as undetermined as when the theory was first 
Queries in relation to the management of Isa-| started, it is Of some consequence to the Agri- 
bella Grape Vines. cultural community, that it should be known how 
What shallI do with my nursery of two hun- || chess is produced, whether from its own seed or 
dred Isabella grape vines, now about to close their from wheat. 
second year’s growth? They stand thick to- | 
gether in the nursery, and lie on the ground, no- 
thing having been provided for them to climb up- 
They have grown thriftly, but have not but if it is produced from wheat, then it 
been pruned at all during the season. When, is desirable to know the cause of this change, 
should they be pruned? Should this be done in} by what course of cultivation it accom- 
the fall? if so, at about what time, and in what! plished. It appears to be the opinion of the ad- 
manner, or how much, should they be pruned ? | vocates of this theory, that there are several ways 
What will be the effect of pruning inthe spring, , of propagating chess from wheat, either one of 
as relates to their bleeding? Ido not know how | which, if well understood, might lead to the dis- 
Inaeed, I find more difficul-|| covery of others:—therefore, as an encourage- 
ty in this, than in any thing else pertaining to||mentto men of ingenuity in such matters, to in-' 
the nursery. If Mr. Goodsell, or some other|| vestigate it more closely, l offer to pay to any per- 
gentieman, skilled in this branch of horticulture, | son who shall discover the process of cultivating 
will assist me, by giving some plain, practical in- || wheat in such a manner as to make it change to 
structions on the subject, with especial reference || chess, the sum of fifty dollars, on bis producing 
to the Isabella, he will confer on mea great fa-|| proof positive of the fact. H. CHAPIN 
vor, in which many others may participate. | Bloomfield, Sept. 17, 1832. 
Sept. 21, 1832. DAN BRADLEY. 
Notre.—We would advise Mr. Brapiey to 
remove as many of his vines as shall be necessa 
ry to give those that remain from ten to sixteen 
feet room each way, according to the time he 


to be nearly exhausted, and the matter remaining 


If from its own seed, then they 


might guard against its increase by entirely 
cleansing their seed wheat of it, and destroying 
such plants as spring up before the seed has ri- 
on. pened ; 
or 


can be 


to manage the vine. 


lation of such an unsupported tale does much evil | 
w the farming interest of our country—for so far) 
as it gains credence, so far the necessity of close } 








‘ned as soon as the frost has stripped them of their | 
| . : : «|| 
‘foliage; but if the wood has not all ripened, it) 


will be well to let the branches pruned off, lie up-_ 
| eorrespondents, answer the following jy; 


That one, after a short | those removed, we w ould say that from three to 


while those re- || : 
‘\them from frost, mice 


From three to five regular formed joints | 


‘thousand of chess. 
_a man of undoubted veracity, 


|| which was wheat and the other half chess. 
Note.—Mr. Cuarin has been induced to make | though § i donot believe in the doctrine of wheat 
the above offer from a betief, that even the circu- | turning to chess, yet I must confess that I was 


;not a little puzzled at the above circumstance, 


—en—vstens savas “ena 
attention to the preparation of our sp 
appears useless. 
|ly desirable. 


ed wheat 


Facts in such cases ure Certai 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
GRAPES, 
Marcellus, Sept. 20. Ts3v, 
Mr. GoopseLt—Will you, or some of you 
jun ‘les 
‘through the coluinns of the Genesee Farmer ? 
1. How should hardy or native grape vy 
| pruned, and at what season of the year, 


ines bh 
Say thos, 
of « one and two year's growth ? 

The s grapes; also the bes 
mode of burying them, so as effectually to seeuys 
~ &e ? 
By answering the above 


same of tender 


inquiries you wij 


oblige one of your subscribers. 


Nore.— Native grapes, in this latitude, shou), 
be pruned during the month of October, or soo, 


vafter the frost has killed the leaves; those of on, 


| year’s growth, should be cut down to from thye, 
to five buds, according to the strength of the yine 


Those of two years may be allowed from thre, 


‘to five limbs or branches, each being left wi), 


from three to five joints of well ripened wood,— 


; ae ; | All weak branches should be cut away. 
vine by bleeding is not as great as has been ima- | 


The same rule with European varieties as 
pruning, which should be covered over with mo} 
be fore hard freezing weather, first sect uring th 
'vine with hooks. No water should be allowed ; 

stand on the vines or roots during fall, winter o 
spring. ‘T'wo or three inches of mold over «| 
vines will be sufficient. 


Although tender European grapes have iy 


been injured in this neighborhood for many yea 


until the past winter, we nevertheless recommen 
laying them down, as itis attended with but |): 
tle trouble, where only a few are cultivated {i 
the table, as it renders the crop more certain. 

As the I 
ia Vineyards for wine making, with any hope o! 


those 


Suropean varieties cannot be cultivate 


success. who would furnish their table: 
with this great luxury, 
lies! 
bikie 


will cheerfully attend to 
extra labor in order to secure a crop in thi 
limate; and those who would cultivate for wine 
in the large way, may rest assured that wine of 
made from some of our n 


climate in thi 


fine quality may be 
live varieties, which endure the 


vicinity as uninjured as the ook. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
CHESS. 
Middlesex, Sept. 11, 1832 
Mr. Goopse.t— Many years ago I was 0: 
my way to New-York in thes About ten 
miles west of Schenectady, and from thence to 
Athens opposite Hudson, I observed a number o/ 
fields which wheat had been sown. They 
were all covered with a luxuriant growth ot 
On inquiry, | was told that every ear 
had been taken to prepare the seed, and that thy 


4 ‘a 7e. 


in 
chess. 
crop had been got in with every possible care; 
yet there was not one spear of wheat to five 


Again: Benedict Robinson, 
stated that he had 


|; in his possession a head of grain, one half ot 


Al- 


and as yet have seen no satisfactory explanation 
of them Yours, R. M. W 
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Tue avcsaTross.— This bird is the largest | Rochester Prices Current. 


the aguaue tribe; and its plumage is of at) W heat per bushel! s7 1-2} 
ost delicate white, excepting the back and}! Flour per barrel 5 OW 
‘tops of its wings, which are grey: they | Pork, Mess, per barrel 11 00 
lay but one egg, on the ground, where they || do Prime do 9 00 
orma kind ef nest, by scraping the earth Beet perewt. QO to 4 On 
round it; and after the young one is haich-} roel bs a8 pe 
d. ithas to remain a year before it can fly ; a. ol 1300.16 00 
is entirely white, and covered with a. Reat~' de Sool - 50) 
oly down, which is very beautiful. As! Pot Ash, per cwt. 425 
-approueh them, they clapped their beaks }, Pearls, 425 to 4 50 
yvitha very quick motion, which made aj Apples, green, per bushel 121 2to 37 1.2 
eat noise. This and throwing up the, Potatoes do 25 to 28 
‘contents of the stomach, are the only means | Oats 35 
‘ ofleuce and delence they seem to possess ;/) orn oy 
» old ones, which are valuable on account | Barley Smeene 


‘heir feathers,my companions made dread- Hay perton 9 00 to10 00 
| havoe amongst, knocking on the head | Grass Seed, pr. bu. 81 tol 00 
|.hey could come up with. ‘T'hese birds | 








arth of their wings precluding them trom || REVIEW O» THE MARKET. 


sig into the air unless they can get to a! For the week ending Sept. 22. 
-teep declivity. On the level ground they | With Particular Nu-nces of Actual Sales.| 
‘re completely at our merey, but very little; Ashes—Came in freely and declined considera 
was shown them; and in a very short space | bly; price closed at 4,00and peurls at 4,90a$5 per 
‘time the plain was strewn with their|! an Ibs. — were made of several hundred 
bodies, one blow on the head generally kill- || ¥>!s. on Saturday at these prices. 
“abaer ’ iy: acre ae || HMeathers—Sales Western at 40 cts. per lb, 

iag them instantly. —Larle’s T'ravels. 1 cng d ae 

rt ) ‘ | Hemp—Russia is dull. Manilla is sold in small 

‘ue PLacug or Cockroacnes.— Thecock- || jo¢5 at $220, 

roaches is, of all insect annoyances, the) #{ops—Some sales of Eastern Ist sort, crop of 
rreatest both in size and circumstances. It | 1832, at vets. per lb. 
eats the bindings of books after they have | Oils—Sales 15,000 galls. whale at 28icts, Fall 
een handled, and any perspiration had dri-!! 





sperm is worth 9tcts. Sales Olive in small lots at 


1 upon them ; leather of all kinds that has! 100cts. per gal. Linseed 9v.a92 cts || 
‘een used, as gloves, harness, boots, and || cpt poy Spe eo oa 
ee ee os ‘and po ices. e stock is sufficient, 
peel : dys. oral “ er — - na powers much less than Inst year. Choese goes 
+ tgp ' pas. eaving the ye =ces aD - an into _ ' off very well at 6a7cts |Pork,mess 13 25al4 

rable stench wherever they go. ‘They also | Beof messcity 150, do. prime, 11 all 25) 
eat the corks of bottled wine, cider, or por-|| do. do. country975 |Butterdiary 12a 14 
fer, so asto give exit to the liquor; and it | do. prime city 562a75) do shipping 10a 12! 


‘omnes necessary to protect the corks by |! do. do.country5 38450! Liog’s Lard 9a 10! 





} 
| 
| 
| 











AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 3if 


(20,000 VIGOROUS AEALTIY F-UIT 
TREES— Warranted true to their names. 
Hk subscriber begs leave to in- 
form the inbabitants of Roches 
ter and surrounding country that he 
is just entering on the premises oc- 
cupied for several years by Mr. John 
| Lancassell, on Main street, as a vegetable garden 
It isthe intention of the subscriber, to convert 





ithem into a uursesy ground, dedicated to the cul- 
‘tivation of the best and most approved fruits, or- 
/Mamentel trees and shrubs, hardy or ornamental 
plants, gre gee, to which will be appended a 
green house and seed store. Few, probably, are 
nore competent to undertake such aconcern than 
‘the subscriber ; having entered into arrangements 
with some of the very first rate horticultural es- 
tablishments in Europe for a regular supply of 
| seeds, invariably warranted true to their sorts. — 
| And having now explored the various sections of 
ithe Union, tothe extreme of Georgia, during 


ve very helpless on the land, the great|) rom the New York Journal of Commerce, |\8°¥F#l successive tours to this country, he has 


obtained much knowledge which will be very be- 
ne ficial in making a proper selection of seeds and 
fruits, peculiarly adapted for the climate. He has 
ready for planting this fali,and which will be atRo- 
chester,inthe month of October,above 20,000 fruit 
trees consisting of apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
grape vines, &c., &c., selected and propagated 
from the most approved sorts in this country ,t\ng- 
land, France, Germany, &c. It is also the in‘ en- 
tion of the subscriber to have at the proper sea- 
sons, fall and spring, experienced workmen to 
crop and dress gardens in the village and vicinity, 
but he will invariably superintend or perforni the 
pruning of trees and vines himself. Having 
served a regular apprenticeship to the business in 
all its branches, in one of the first rate gardens in 


| Scotland, and saperintended and formed some of 


the very first in England, for the last twelve 
years, he flatters himself he is perfectly compe- 


tent to give satisfaction to any gentleman who 


may favor him with his orders, and pledges him- 
self that no efforts shall be wanting om his part, 
to merit the public patronage. Letters addressed 
post paid, to the subscriber at Rochester wilt 


nning them i icklime ; rater: ‘ Wool—Prices were firm in consequence of ex-||meet with every attention. 
pping them in quickiine and water: an ] | 


tinal ats bs »y-| tensive sales previously made. ‘Che business of 
Otlies, and ren-), \ } : bene 

’ *Ty° . > week , ) rt: ‘ 
ler them difficult to clean and almost impos- | ™¢ Week was not importan , . 

;, Ot all the placues ot Ja Corn Exrchange—-tlour continues to arrive! 
ible to sweeten. all the plagues OF “@'' freely, and a good demand was experienced for! 
naica, this was the object ot my greatest Western, the price of which settled to $5ia3.—| 
‘bhorrenee. Inthat island no parchment’! There was so much demand on Thursday that 


hirther, they go into empty 





| 
/ 
. } . . ® . | 

: used for wills, deeds, conveyances, or | holders put up their prices, but buyers withdrew!! 
leral document: for, were itused for | and very little business was done afterwards. —|! 
cuch purposes, the cockroaches would have | Richmond country and other common sorts, closed 
Howard st. offered at $°}. Rye flour 


il 
} 
uo merey upon it, if accessible to their des-) at Y Tali nal cad "tle Seal ” Thad | 
itive powers ; andaman’s title to land or fac ce es oe Desens at he cole ae vel 
.- | were lar i iu8 0 meat, ane ’ $aices ‘re 
her property would hold good but a_ very eens. at 1i2tal licts. per i ee Wiknekeens 
hort a if it came In their way.— Loud- | 110a1b2hets.for Va.105a6 for several parcels N.C.|) 
vs Magazine. 
. . ran } . . ie . ] . ; Pee a a) 4 D Anmen 
arrow, in his Travels, speaks of the use | exert nt condition Rye went up to 80cts.- 
le by tl Hottentots of this plant, for! Sales Northern yellow corn 80cts; white 76a78 
lade Dy Une cd panera tap lees : rm Hot jects; Southern, sales at 72cts. Oats 45a46cts. 
‘he purpose of destroying snakes - H - 


he apt lt || .Money and Ex-hange -VYhe preparations ma- 
lentot,” says he, “applied some of it from | king for the payment oi the U. States debt ou the 
© short end of his wooden tobacco-pipe to|) Ist of Oct. make money very scarce for the mo- 
mouth of a snake while darting out his | ment. Exchange on England for the packet of 
ngue. The eect was as instantaneous | the 24th was $4 80 the pound sterling. 
with aconvuisive mo-|! Business Generally— there is a good degree of 


an eleetrie shock ° ier > - 
: ‘activity. ‘The Dry Goods trade are in genera! 


sone br ce n 
n that was momentary, the snake halt 
twisted itself. and never stirred more, and 


: in general than to sustain prices where they were: 
muscles were so contracted that the 


_ | icis remarked that the assortinent of goods is less 
hole animal felt hard and rigid.—/ eENnY complete than usual. In groceries pricés gen- 
MafLazine. erally are very high, and of most articles the 
Cranperries.—As this fruit is largely em- || stocks are unusually small 
pioyed i st families some persons may —" :, ' 
ag t tin — . p P e berries The Crops.—A person from the interior 
¢ glad to be informed, that these berries ||, f, } hain’ ' , . : 
‘I vears. merely by || imforms us that the injury done tothe crops 
iiay be preserved several years, merely by), ee Ae ont 
ae es hon stop-|/by the frost must be verv great. He pass- 
drying them a little in the sun, and then stop-|)”. 4 : a 
nee af ed several large fields of corn which seem- 


‘ing them closely in dry bottles.— Parkes. | POO 

| z the meeonry in Gry , Penerenty ed to be entirely destroyed. Such is the 

a in Cae et orb ) pre ‘case, we believe, in a greater or less degrce, 
“Cuntries has been, in a great degree, pre-|'°. this quarter.— Detroit Cour 
’ (76 : n this quarter. etrov our. 

vented, by a wholesome regulation in obli-/}| I 


ving every offender to dig upa stump of a|' Idleness is the devil’s,anvil, on which he 


——— 








sept 25-a3w f3t 


|imuch engaged, but the demand does nothing more! 


| 2p Noconnection in business with any indi 


‘vidual in Rochester. 
ALEX’r. GORDON. 


PRUIT TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
LOWERING SHRUBS, Ke. 
WING to the frequent disap- 
pointments waich have been 
experienced by horticulturists im 
Western New-York, in procuring 
trees from Eastern and Forcign ‘ini 
series, both in loss of trees and disappomtment in 





i varieties, the subscriber lias been induceed to © n- 


gage in the nursery business; and for several 


|| none of which were in perfectly good order. Mostj/vears has been cultivating, from such fruit as 
Use of Tobacco by the Hottentots.—Mr. || of the wheat this season is very jinean¢ arrives in}) 


‘have been tound to be most valuable in this cli 
imate, and now offers for sale 

150,000 Cutrivarep ‘Trees, Srrups & Vines 
Consisting of apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, 
land quince trees; a choice selection of all tre 
inost valuable American grape vines, the fruit of 
'which may be examimed. Foreign grapes in va- 
iriety; flowering shrubs and routs, sirawberry 
ivines, &e gre 

The above will be sold at from 15 to 20° eres +t. 
‘lower than can be procured trom easteru 7 i'or ign 
nurseré s, and werranted not only to be genuine 
jand thrifty, but any trees sold in this neigh! r- 
‘hood will be warranted to survive transplanting, 
land in cases of death will be replaced 

| He has also under cultivation most of th: repu- 
lted French, German and English fruits, which 
'wiil be warranted aceording to importation; but 
is few of them have as yet produced fruit in this 
‘country, their several qualities in this climate are 
undetermined. 

All orders by mail or otherwise will be promptly 
attended to. Gentlemen supplied with gardiners 
and gardiners supplied with places. 

N. B. Green house and Seed business attended 
to, and plants received for keeping through the 
winter. N. GOODSELL 
tochester, sept 27-af 





| 
' 
‘ 








‘ree. for each time he is found intoxicated. | hammers out many temptations. 
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Sept. 29, 1832. 
Home.—“‘ Men,” says an erratic but pow- i “a. 
erful writer*—“ men are like trees: they 


: A great variet Single 
‘ m ‘ a do. Melting or Fon. striped and Plain Colets: 
delight in the rude [and _— soil—they Miller's Burgund Best assortment, $1 50 
strike their roots downward with a perpetu- White Froutignac, pee, Common esnort- 
al effort, and heave their proud branches up- 


APPLE | TBEES—(§2 25)Red Foot Pied R in Tabie and: Wine Grane SHY ACINTHS 

. ‘. e u ° \ a . : 
ward in perpetual strife. Are they to be re-|] per doz. 25 cents each,fer|Chasselas from Fontain pe mR a gg Sinule % >» - _ 
moved ?—you must tear up the very earth onan ener.) _bleau, a great & cousiant bearer, $1 50 per doz ‘ 

ith thei t k and di . ellow Harvest, Sauviguon. Sweet Guellant, POL) ANTH S$ NARCIS 
or they perish. They cannot be translat —« york An ia STRAWBERRIES. || Maivoisie, CROWN IMPERIAL 25 
with safety. Something of their home—a + tea Willmot Superb—13 cents] Largs Muscat, WHITE. LILY 12 
; : . ’ ; ‘ ’ per plant, Black Hamburgh, 
little of their native soil, must cling to them||Ribston 


s ~ 
ae one = A ~ Alpine Monthly, or Ever} Golden Chas PANISH IK1S and CRO. 
forever, or they die. . 


ng— ’ 4 CU Sk S—25 ects. per doz 
; ‘ Awmory do, aan 25 cts. per doz ae H Grape, white, jJonquilles—75 cts Ser des. 
his love of home, of neighborhood, of} Ked Beldwin do. Large Pine Apple—25cent-its, a the above Nursery may be left a! 
country, is inherent in the human breast.—|} Blue Pearmain, ! 


per doz. 
bd . . . - -f Wwi ’ \ * 
[t accompanies the child from its earliest|loc sar pee [ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


ice ron : Canade Burrowsaw, Yeilow Locust, 25 cents, £ 

reminiscence up to old age : it is written up-|| Monstrous Beliflower, Mountain Ash, 38 cents, C GRASS SEED. 

on avery tangible and permanent object]|5¢*Prise Apple,yellow with |Catelpa, 38 cents, ASH paid 
the 


w sogli for Grass Seed, at my sto 
eons . . out and red to the core, |Eaglish Waluut, 38 . ‘ re. 
ithin the habitual cognizance of the eye—||oxbury Russet, * Ion ron voce 


d d rivul the || Rhode istand Greeni cdot nunek 38 Cg Prmemamceabtensd itis A. CHAPIN. 
upon stone, and tree, and rivulet-—upon the reening, thor cacia, 38 cents, 
green hill, and the verdant plain, and the|/p2™ 2° Grips, menee SSeeaes, SS tS 68 ote 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS 

u Pine Royal Pearmain, Abelia, 38 cent becri i 
opulent valley,—upon house, and garden, || Vandervere, Weeping Willow, 38 cents, HE subscribers respectfully in- 
and steeple-spire—upon the soil, whether it]|®ed Spitzenbarg, 


pode Honey Locust. o¢ thre: ‘ arta — - they have 
ushing do. horned A icks f entered in nership in 
be rough or smooth, sandy or hard, barren||carrolus Sweeting, ns corene Oot P e seed 


\ : rh Wedges, 910 a thousand business, and they assure the public 

t. w ’ . ; ; 1we 

or uxurian 180 Striped Harvest, ieveuioe Sepeiewe, $0 edeee that nothing shall be wanting on their part to give 
« Like ivy, where it grows, ’t is seen nfield 























Ce : Double Flowering Almond. the utmost satisfaction to those who may favor 
To wear an everlasting green.” Romet Sereet, 3. cents aa with mee patronage ; It is the intention ot 
‘ e. ck Winter, Yell Fi ' bse Ts to erect ; j 
The man who does not cherish it is es Sour Sweeting, ‘House. Seeete” mpodde: Rie SlbaCts o erect an elegant Greenhouse in 
ded as destitute of sensibility; and to him 


t connection with this establishment, where a choice 

i i : Glows Apple, Lewis? (oy on collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowering 

st applied by common consent the burning Siberian Crabb, 25 cents plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 

rebuke of Sir Walter Scott: PEARS —(38 cents eack.) Suowberry, with cluaters oi|jtanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and also 
Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, arly Primitive, snow whi 


te fruit, 38cts |/from the same establishment the best sorts of 
r do Green Chisel, White Lilac. 
Who never to himself hath said, o - A aewag ae: oe cout 
This is my own, my native land‘ 
e 


Early Catharine, Purple Persian Lilac, 50 cts Flowering shrubs, Garden ae Hardy peienni; 

do Jargouelle, Purple Fringe Tree, 38 ctx ||! plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese |’ceonias, 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, do Chaumontelle, Scarlet ‘Trumpet Creeper,|) itape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, do Seek!.. 





38 cents ries, Trees for the streets, &c.&c. T have 
From wandering ona foreign strand! Brown Beurrea, Chinese Great Flowering ; , * hey 


Fraser's fine Gold of Win-| Creeper, 50 cents ‘ust received from London, a large importation ot 
If such there breathe go mark him well ; ter, 


Sweet Scented Syringa, 25||24%den and flower seeds the growth of 1831, sucli 
: ; Ny aaiaieel,” rea as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease 
High though his peta pl St. M icheel, ba wae a 
s 


Barberry, for preserves, 2°|| Grass Seeds, &c. Xc.; and also from Glasgow, 
; ; Crasane Bergamot, cents 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 


Gray Mansion dees, Double Yellow Japan Globe tlawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, W hite 
Desvite those titles, power and pelt, 
’ 


Autum» Bergamot, Flower 75 cents noss,and White Provence ruses. The tradesup 
The wretch. concerted all in sel Swan's Egg 


in Changeable Hyder.uga, 50 rat eng ~~ nee nee eg. and 2 or. 

; sear tr: . ~umme: Bon Chretien, cents ders by mail or otherwise, w 2 punctually at- 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, am yal Winter, Rass Reweld: 98 edhe mane Ay Sg ‘SMITH A HOG 

Ani, doubly dying, emp oan Windsor, Purple Lilac. 25 cents mu, 
o the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 


Knight Capeamont, Snowball, or Guclder Rose New-York, May 1832. No. 388, Broadway; 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung.” Golden Beurrea, dachise 


38 cents yore 

; : : Wrochos Bergamot, Early Sweet Italian Hony GENESEE FARMER, 

Whose bosom does not thrill with pleas-}|passe Colmer, suckle, 38 cents Vous Ist, neatly bound, price $2 50 may 
urable emotion whenever he listens to that ~ hevies of Austria, eo saaiy do be had of the following Booksellers : at Bui 
truest,sweetest,tenderest effusion, —“Home, |}; (ene = 


preety E Box, for borders|| ‘alo of R. W. Elaskins, and Steele & Faxon ; ai 
sweet home 7?” Helin De Hardeapoiat, a2 gents per yard: 4 ——_ rs a ; —— 4. at ers - {Sage 
amis Uo jebesse, est Scotch Gooseberry, $:]] Sherman 0.; a y of iclisha Starr: at 
Mg ee ores — ne ike | sBsecre Verde, ger den. chews ‘“anandaigua of "Bemis and Ward ; at Auburn 
Be it ever so humble, there ’s no place like home ;}\j;.11¢ Ve Brussels, Filbert, Spanish, 25 cents. Co : at Ge 
Acharm from the skies sewms to hallow us there, }|Verte Et Longue, ‘ i GREE -<Rinenaes Month |] f fyb een 3 bbi daca Paliny ba ork cos 
: ’ ; ; v slense, e Pear, y an ; . B. Gran 
vo so se Met wa we Longue Verte, F 4 Scented $1 do. do.ji den; at Rochester ot 
tee . IN » ‘ 
Paes oe tak —— 1 CHERKiES—0 cents Sanguine z “ e saegpi = - hi ro ares one. 
e . tst ~ 
Tomes ce ee leaden dazzles in vain— || May duke, a Centafolio.or Hundred Lea: ELECTION NOTICE, 
Anexile from home, sp ! > . 
O give me my lowly thatched cottage again ; rurkish Bigarreaux, $1 GENERAL Election is to be held in the 
The birds singing gai-y that come at mycall— || nite Heart, wag er county of Monroe on the 5th, 6th and 7th 
pe : : : ttt Sern, ,__ SEeeeay days of November next, at which will be chosen 
Give methem, with a peace of mind dearerthan all!|| Higarreaux Blanch, Ever Bloomin : ; - 
Home—home ! Large Biack Heart, White Damas the officers mentioned in the notice from the Sec- 
Sweet, sweet home! Carnation. Red do. retary of State, of which acopyi annexed. Da. 
There's no place like home !” Late Arch Duke, Double Yellow ted at Rochester, this 30th day of July, 1832. 


pom earns a E. M. PARSONS, Sherif. 
*John Neal ed Bigarreux, abbage stare op New-Yore, 


Biack \iazard York and Lancaster 
Secretary's Office. 


ae —s yor May Rose C . 
. ed . Chine Heart, Burgandy Sir—lI hereby give you notice, that at the nex! 
Singular Snake Story.—We are inform Rote etoeticn in iis Senne, ko'te' taction on 


- - il owner's Seedling of Mas |: rimson Velvet 
ed that a cow belonging to a gentleman in Sl che 5th, 6th and 7th days of November next, « 


pete. \ hornless 

. > c e \V hit Bo RK . 

Montague, which was accustomed to give|/"."c* “aie, ite Bordercd and Seensene died bdetitnent-Gavethes atete be © 
lected. 


a large quantity of milk, suddenly began toll yeiow 3; Centered 
And also, that a senator is to bechosen in thc 


Yellow Spanish, o: Graffou|Black, or Niger 
fail of giving her usual supply, fora number}| PLUMS—(38 cents each ) 
be — Senate District, in the place of Philo C 
Fuller, Jr. whose term of service will expire 0) 























Pegeskee 
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” rand Tuscany 
of days, which could not be accounted for, || arse ¥ “Gage 
until one day the owner discovered that the ]j Yellow 


age, 
cow eae she was turned into the pasture, Pomme Canaan 
wou o and stand or lay down under allgoimer'’s W > hington, ~ingleton’s 100 Leaf . 
tree, which induced him to keep a look out. Red Gage, - semi double Red ; To the Sherif of the county wereay 
when he discovered two large black snakes|{)./\. totlend. " Bulbous Root TULIPS. ~ + 5 by ee ” hyo oP gs f the 
under the tree, which had been accustomed ||i‘urple Magnum Bonum, | arly Florentine election of 1 "Rep wemaetive to Cor al : the 
to suck thecow. He killed both the snakes. epee) Te $a is & Ye!.[}28th C ngressional District; and that 42. Elect 
and since then the cow has given her usual Early White peeesine, ’ ors ot President and Vice-President are to be 
quantity ofmilk. However singular the fore- ~_< ep ty AR iy =. ome chosen at the general election: Also, for the choice 
going eet a = may be relied on as aint pe a neal Tulips, Red, Yellow of Members of Assembly, and for filli 

—_— an. odin Eyes, wi rs 


a ; ing any ve 
and Green *cancies in county officers which may exist. 


the last day of December next. 
A. C. FLAGG, Sec’y of State. 
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